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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Rose Garden Open to the Public 


OSE lovers will be interested to learn that the famous 
rose gardens of Mr. E. M. Rosenbluth at Wallingford, 
Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, are to be open to the public 
throughout the month of June. The Wallingford rose gardens 
have long been famous, both for the great variety of roses to 
be found there and for the high state of cultivation which is 
given them. The collection consists of the standard varieties 
and the best of the newer kinds. By a process of elimination, 
extending for a period of more than 14 years, the roses which 
give the best results have been decided upon and at present 
there are about 400 varieties in the gardens, with a total of 
2000 plants. Mr. Rosenbluth, although an amateur, ranks 
high as a rose specialist and has tendered the use of his garden 
to the city for the study and development of rose culture. 
The wide beds are laid out in straight rows with grass paths 
between, while climbing roses on trellises stand along the 
side. 


Mr. Wister to Direct New Arboretum 


Swarthmore College has appointed John C. Wister, who 
is secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, as 
director of an arboretum made possible by gifts of $75,000 
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within the last year to endow the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foun- 
dation. 

In the development of the arboretum, Mr. Wister will be 
able to make use of the entire 237 acres of the Swarthmore 
College grounds for planting and growing trees and shrubs 
from all over the earth. Several thousand dogwoods, azaleas 
and rhododendrons have already been purchased, and the 
work of planting them in a nursery for later transportation, 
as well as of clearing away underbrush and opening paths in 
the Crum-Martin Woods, which belong to the college, has 
begun. 

As a trained landscape architect and expert horticulturist, 
Mr. Wister will also have charge of all the landscape aspects 
of the Swarthmore campus. 


American Orchid Society 


The American Orchid Society will hold its next exhibition 
at the New Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C., on October 
16, 17 and 18 of this year. It is expected that this will be a 
large and comprehensive exhibition, although not on as large 
a scale as the one held in New York two years ago. 

At the annual meeting held recently the following officers 
were elected: President, F. E. Dixon, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice- 
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presidents, Oakes Ames, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Pierre S. Du- 
pont, Wilmington, Del., Dr. George T. Moore, St. Louis, 
Mo., William R. Coe, New York City and Mrs. William K. 
Dupont, Wilmington, Del.; secretary, Thomas W. Nason, 
Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Walter H. Jewell, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


Federation Formed in Ohio 


To promote co-operation among garden clubs throughout 
the State of Ohio in the development of state and civic 
projects, a state-wide organization was formed in April at 
the three-day garden school held at Ohio State University. 
Officers of the new organization, which is tentatively known 
as the Associated Garden Clubs of Ohio, are as follows: 
President, Mrs. M.S. Thompson of Lima; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Silas Waters, who is president of the 43 federated garden 
clubs of Cincinnati and vicinity; second vice-president, Mrs. 
John Traquair of Chillicothe; treasurer, Miss Ione Klenk of 
Sandusky; and secretary, Walter A. Tucker of Columbus. 








Garden Club of Illinois 


More than 400 women from garden clubs throughout the 
state attended the third annual meeting of the Garden Club 
of Illinois at the Palmer House in Chicago on April 21. Mrs. 
Frederick Fisher of Lake Bluff, who has been head of the 
federation since its organization three years ago, was pre- 
sented with a silver bowl in appreciation of her services. The 
new Officers elected for the ensuing year include the following: 
President, Mrs. William L. Karcher of Freeport; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Edward Pomeroy; and corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Paui Battey. 


Garden Club of Virginia 


The annual convention of the Garden Club of Virginia 
was held at the Country Club in Richmond on April 24. The 
new officers elected are as follows: President, Mrs. Leslie Gray 
of Orange; first vice-president, Mrs. Thomas Fendal of Lees- 
burg; second vice-president, Mrs. Francis Scruggs of Lynch- 
burg; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Horatio Small of Albe- 
marle; recording secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Hugh Skipwith 
of James River. 


Wisconsin State Garden and Flower Show 


The Wisconsin Garden Club Federation will stage its sec- 
ond state garden and flower show in the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, June 20-22. The federation has doubled its member- 
ship during the past year and 24 garden clubs will take part 
in the show. 


Student Service at the Lexington Botanic Garden 


As part of the work of the new Lexington (Mass.) Bo- 
tanic Garden, a student service has been inaugurated for the 
benefit of young men and women who are interested in the 
practical study of gardening from mid-June to September. 
More than enough applications have already been received to 
fill the ten positions open this season, but it may be con- 
ducted on a larger scale in 1931. The students who avail 
themselves of this excellent opportunity to learn the names 
of plants and how to take care of them will serve as guides 
to all those who visit the garden. 





Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut 


Out of the 39 member clubs in the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Connecticut, 35 were represented by two or more dele- 
gates at the annual meeting held in Hartford on April 23. 
The following officers were chosen at the morning session: 
President, Mrs. John R. Demarest of Orange; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Cephas B. Rogers of Danbury; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Lee Miller of Stratford; recording secretary, 
Miss Beatrice Allen of Derby; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
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Elliott Peck of New Haven; treasurer, Mrs. Russell L. Kibbe 
of Milford. The members of the board of directors are as 
follows: Mrs. E. C. Acheson, Middletown, Mass.; Mrs. J. H. 
Aslop, Avon; Mrs. S. C. Carder, Cheshire; Miss Mary Com- 
stock, Wilton; Mrs. F. F. Kniblowe, New Milford; Mrs. L. 
L. Redick, Newington Junction; Mrs. I. F. Schoonmaker, 
Darien; Mrs. Turney Shorts, Fairfield; Mrs. H. H. Supphin, 
Greenwich; Mrs. Richard A. Wayne, West Hartford; Mrs. 
Helen Whiton, New London. 


Nature Training School 


The 1930 Summer session of the Nature Training School, 
for both men and women, will be held at Camp Talualac 
and Camp Akiwa, from June 7 to 20, through the courtesy 
of the New York Council of Camp Fire Girls. These camps 
are located on Lake Cohasset in the Harriman State Park, 
near Arden, N. Y., 35 miles from New York City. The 
park has been protected for so long a period that it offers 
unusual opportunities for the study of geology, and of plant 
and animal life. The nature leadership provided for the session 
is drawn from officers of various societies, schools and colleges. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Summer headquar- 
ters of the Co-ordinating Council on Nature Activities, c/o 
Hamilton Grange School, Riverside Drive at 147th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


The American Iris Society 


Delegates from 11 states attended the annual meeting of 
the American Iris Society which opened at Lexington, Ky., 
on Wednesday, May 21, but the usual exhibition had to 
be abandoned because of the very early season. Instead, visits 
were made to various gardens in the vicinity. Dr. and Mrs. 
John W. Scott entertained the delegates at tea and in the 
evening there was an interesting lecture with lantern slides 
on European Botanic Gardens by Dr. A. E. Waller of the 
Ohio State University. 

On Thursday a visit was paid to the Botanic Garden of 
the University of Kentucky, after which the delegates gath- 
ered in the Guignol Theatre at the University, where Presi- 
dent John C. Wister presided at a meeting which was ad- 
dressed by Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt University, 
R. M. Cooley of Oregon, Dr. Waller, E. B. Williamson and 
C. P. Connell. Later in the day, the delegates were driven to 
the gorge of the Kentucky River and then were entertained 
at tea by W. E. Simms and his daughter, Mrs. Gay. 


Flowers for the Flowerless 


This Summer, as in former years, The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society will co-operate with the Art Alliance and 
other organizations in providing “‘flowers for the flowerless,”’ 
and Mrs. Charles F. Derby will again represent the society in 
the movement. She will be on duty at Broad Street Station 
on Friday mornings in June, and will be very happy to 
receive any flowers that members may care to bring to her. 
Other booths will be located in the principal railroad and 
elevated terminals in Philadelphia and at the Wills Eye Hos- 
pital on the Parkway. Attendants will be in charge of the 
booths on each week-day morning throughout the Summer, 
starting with the first week in June. Flowers will be dis- 
tributed from these centers to various hospitals, settlement 
houses and missions in the thickly-populated sections of the 
city. Field flowers as well as cuitivated varieties, will be wel- 
come, except of course those wild flowers that need protec- 
tion, a list of which is as follows: anemone, arbutus, azalea, 
bloodroot, bird’s foot violet, cardinal flower, columbine, 
Virginia cowslip, dogtooth violet, dogwood, Dutchman’s 
breeches, gentian, hepatica, holly, Jack-in-the-pulpit, laurel, 
lobelia, magnolia, orchid, pink, rhododendron, Spring 


beauty, white violet. 








Azaleas for Brilliant Color Effects 


surpass them and their glory lasts for weeks. The 
azalea season starts in April and extends to early July 
with Azalea viscosa winding up the season of bloom. 

Azalea poukhanense is a delightful lavender or slightly pur- 
ple if grown in shade, and blooms about the same time as 
A. Schlippenbachi, the royal azalea. The latter variety 
has had considerable publicity, and deservedly so, and is 
apparently hardy, although the writer has had considerable 
difficulty in establishing it. Nurserymen appear to experience 
no special difficulties, and at Elizabeth Park, in Hartford, 
Conn., there is a beautiful plant more than 20 years of age, 
which to my knowledge has never had protection. 

Azalea Kaempferii, the torch azalea, comes in a variety of 
shades of scarlet and is very floriferous, mature plants appear- 
ing to be completely covered with bloom. It is absolutely 
hardy when mature or of the size offered by nurserymen as 
four or five year plants, and is undoubtedly one of our finest 
introductions from Japan. The hybrid azalea Louisa Hunne- 
well, produced by the late T. D. Hatfield, is another mag- 
nificent beauty which is of the A. mollis type but more hardy 
and still more beautiful in shades of orange, pink and yellow. 
The flower clusters are huge and completely cover the plants 
while in bloom. The varieties of A. mollis have a very wide 
range in color, running from yellow through the pinks, 
orange, scarlet and reds. When planted in situations slightly 
protected from severe winds they appear to be perfectly hardy 
in Hartford and points north. It is well, however, to use a few 
evergreen branches for Winter protection while the plants are 
young. Large plantings of this variety are truly effective. 


AZALEAS for color! There is nothing in the garden to 





Azalea japonica is considered one of the handsomest of all 
hardy azaleas. It is perfectly hardy and is one of the parents 
of some of the finest hybrids, lending its hardiness to the 
more delicate sorts. The color runs from orange-red to flame- 
red. This variety should be more generally planted, particu- 
larly where hardiness is a consideration. 

The flame azalea, A. calendulacea, is unquestionably one 
of the favorite native azaleas and should be in every garden. 
Established plants are perfectly hardy and during the latter 
part of May their attractive flowers are outstanding among 
other garden favorites. The color range is of from pale yellow 
to deepest orange and some plants bloom later than others of 
the same variety and thus make a long season of bloom. 

One of the earliest flowering azaleas which should be 
mentioned is A. mucronulata, which blooms before the 
foliage and is an attractive lavender-purple. A. hinodigirii, an 
evergreen sort of bright glowing crimson, is very fine and is 
always satisfactory. A. amoena, which is also evergreen, 
should be planted against an evergreen background away from 
other sorts because of possible color clashes. A group of 
A. amoena at Elizabeth Park never fails to attract attention 
and is reasonably hardy there. 

Azalea rosea is an attractive native azalea and its color is 
much needed to form separate groups. The Indian azaleas are 
beautiful and if given protection from winds generally come 
through the Winter as far north as Hartford. 

Azalea arborescens, the sweet azalea, is one of the later 
white or blush fragrant sorts and is very attractive. A. viscosa, 
the swamp azalea, is also sweetly fragrant and about the same 
in color. Large specimens of this variety are very attractive for 
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water-side planting. A. ledifolia, the snow azalea, another 
white flowering, half-evergreen sort, is very beautiful in 
flower, and in protected positions retains its foliage quite well. 
A. canescens, the Piedmont azalea, a deep pink fragrant variety 
blooming in early May, is worthy of a place in the garden 
and should be more generally planted. 

Azaleas are not difficult to grow, but an acid soil is neces- 
sary. This may easily be made by mixing granulated peat 
moss, leaf mold or woods soil with ordinary garden soil. 
Azaleas appear to thrive in almost pure peat, where plenty 
of moisture is present, and the writer has had excellent suc- 
cess where the proportion has been from one-third to one- 
half peat. Heavy clay soils or light sandy soils require a 
larger quantity of peat or humus than good loam. If a good 
loam soil is properly mulched with peat or humus, good 
azaleas may be grown without expensive soil mixtures. 

Winter protection means only a layer of leaves if the 
plants are mulched with a permanent layer of peat moss. A 
mulch of well-decomposed manure is beneficial but not essen- 
tial. Newly established plantings might be benefited by a 
mulch of manure and a few evergreen branches to offer pro- 
tection from severe winds. Azaleas may be moved at practi- 
cally any season except for a week or two when the growth 
is soft. They may even be moved in flower successfully, but 
early Spring and August might be considered most favorable. 

Insect enemies are confined to a green worm which destroys 
the buds at flowering time. Azalea calendulacea is a favorite 
food of this insect. Fortunately it may be controlled by hand 
picking as it is easily seen by webs which appear to enfold 
the leaves around the bud clusters. A stomach poison spray 
such as arsenate of lead may be used, but this spray discolors 
the foliage and less conspicuous poisons should be used in 
combating the worm. This insect was found here two years 
ago by the writer and has never been a serious pest, although 
it might be if it were left uncontrolled. 

For finest effect azaleas should be 
planted in groups with harmonious 
colors. A general mixture of bright 
colors in any planting, whether of 
azaleas or annual flowers, is not 
usually satisfactory, but bold plant- 
ings; of one color are particularly 
striking. Another desirable feature 
of the azalea is its shade enduring 
propensity. Nearly all varieties will 
endure some shade. Rhododendron 
carolinianum groups and mountain 
laurel may be profitably employed 
in azalea plantings. 


—R. E. Newell. 
Hartford, Conn. 


An Unusual Basket Plant 


HOSE who are seeking a basket 

subject to brighten up the warm 
house for tropical plants and orchids, 
might well consider the charms of 
Trichosporum Lobbianum, a speci- 
men of which was exhibited by 
Mrs. H. E. Manville at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Horticultural 
Society of New York and received 
an award of commendation. This 
pretty gesnerianous subject is per- 
haps better known to the older 
school of gardeners under the gen- 
eric name Aeschynanthus, but today 
it is all too seldom seen in good 
condition. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that its epiphytal nature is 
not fully appreciated by growers 
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and the compost in which it is cultivated is not suitable. 
Trichosporum includes over 50 species native to Malaya, 
India and the eastern parts of tropical Asia. All of these are 
readily propagated from cuttings in moist bottom heat at 
almost any season. When rooted, they should be potted up 
and later transferred to baskets or pans which may be sus- 
pended in appropriate positions. A very open and porous 
compost must be provided: one-third orchid peat, one-third 
live sphagnum, and one-third loam, to which has been added 
a liberal portion of sharp sand, some broken charcoal, broken 
crocks and rough oak leaves. They should be grown under 
warm, humid conditions, shaded from strong sunlight and 
sprayed frequently during the growing season. The trailing 
growths bear semi-succulent, rich green leaves, which droop 
gracefully over the sides of the receptacle, and early in the 
year they will bear freely their bright, scarlet tubular flowers 
arranged in small clusters. After flowering, the growths 
should be pruned back to within about six inches of the 
base and a week or two later the plants may be transferred to 
more commodious receptacles. It will be advantageous to 
feed established specimens with diluted liquid manure during 
the latter portion of the growing period. The culture of 
Trichosporums may be summed up as follows: high tempera- 
ture, moisture, shade and a very porous rooting medium. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Native Plants for Bog Gardens 


y tropical effects are wanted in northern gardens, they are 
best and most easily obtained in bog plantings. Luxuriant 
growth, whether it be in the tropics or in the temperate zone, 
is nearly always found in plants which flourish in situations 
affording an abundance of moisture. Nor do we of the North 
need to depend upon tender plants for these effects, for we have 
a number of hardy subjects exactly 
suited to such a purpose. It is not 
even necessary to use exotic plants 
if the gardener has gone entirely 
American. 

I have watched a bog planting 
during the past few years in which 
a number of native subjects are used 
and have been especially struck with 
the effectiveness of two or three 
species. One of the grasses, Phrag- 
mites communis, is truly a magnifi- 
cent plant, growing as high as ten 
feet and producing long, drooping, 
feathery panicles in late August and 
September. Like many of the grasses, 
it spreads by means of a running 
rootstock, making a strong clump 
in a short time if given a deep boggy 
soil. It is perfectly hardy, I am told. 

The other plant that caught my 
attention was Hibiscus moscheutos. 
I have grown this native mallow in 
sandy garden soil, where it grew 
three or four feet high and had 
blossoms about four inches across, 
but in this bog garden it was about 
eight feet high with truly tropical 
foliage and flowers at least seven 
inches broad. I do not know how 
the moscheutos hybrids and mallow 
marvels would behave under bog 
garden treatment, but I should ex- 
pect them to show a similar im- 
provement. As all gardeners who 
have grown any number of the hi- 
biscus species know, H. moscheutos 
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is one of the reliably hardy kinds for northern gardens. 
While on the subject of bog gardens and the tropical effects 
possible in such plantings, one should not overlook our native 
Saxifraga peltata. I have seen this umbrella plant in its natural 
range in California in broad clumps with foot-wide leaves 
on three-foot petioles. The plant is said to be hardy in New 
York and Massachusetts but it is very impermanent here in 
northern Michigan, seldom coming through the Winter. 
Where the plant is hardy (it is found as far north as Ore- 
gon), few temperate zone plants are capable of producing its 
tropical effects. The flowers are very light pink, sometimes 
white, small and borne in a corymb. 
—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 


Roses Which Flowered in May 


Negi capa few New England readers of Horticulture 
will do more than smile at this heading. Yet always we 
have had roses in May at Breeze Hill, although not so exten- 
sively as in this twisted, advanced and lopsided season. 

To list the 27 varieties that were in bloom on May 15 
would not mean much, but to assert the desirability of 
greater attention to the roses that can be bloomed early is, I 
think, worth while. With the peculiar appeal the 
rose makes to human consciousness, the first single 
flower that appears on Rosa Ecae is surely most 
welcome. 

That fine Korean rose, which Professor Sargent 
told me was the most beautiful rose shrub in the 
Arnold Arboretum, covers its symmetrical and 
spectacular plant with a cloud of primrose flowers, 
that came this year during the first week in May. 
It is a superb lawn object, but ought to have room 
because of its round symmetry. 

Rosa Hugonis follows it immediately. I think 
we are learning how to treat this rose, which needs 
to be renewed from time to time by rigorous cut- 
ting out of old growth. Surely nothing is lovelier 
than a hugonis in its full yellow bloom when no 
other shrub of like elegance and color is in sight. 

Most of those who read these words will be 
thinking of the R. spinosissima group, including 
var. altaica. ‘These are very early, and form rounded 
low shrubs covered all too briefly with blooms that 
have been properly called by the late lamented 
“sage of Egandale,’’ ‘‘the Northern Cherokee.” 

Right along with these early roses come the two forms, 
single and double, of R. xanthina, intensifying the note of 
yellow first faintly sounded by R. Ecae. R. xanthina pre- 
cedes Harison’s Yellow, and is not better than that superb 
shrub, which, despite its constant tendency to be leggy, can 
not be spared from the hardy border. 

The new Buisson d’Or, sent out by Barbier in 1927, gives 
flowers a little larger on a much better shaped, vigorous bush, 
and it is worth while to keep one’s eyes wide open about 
this really fine rose. Like many other similar subjects, it 
takes a little age to develop its qualities, but it is certain to 
be a factor in the spring shrub border. 

Prof. N. E. Hansen of Brookings, N. D., is responsible 
for a group of “‘hard-luck’’ roses intended to be absolutely 
hardy for the blizzard country. They are mostly single or 
semi-double, as grown at Breeze Hill, and while one would 
not wish to have them occupy a place which might be taken 
by the roses impossible to North Dakota, certain of them are 
distinctly worth considering. Amdo provides a cloud of very 
large, bright pink flowers extremely early in the season on a 
bush of good shape. Tetonkaha has red flowers, semi-double, 
also on a good bush, and both of these are not to be over- 
looked. 

The rugosa hybrids are always a little earlier. This year, 
the Canadian-originated Agnes is showing its proper charac- 
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ter, and it is surprisingly beautiful. I wish it were a stronger 
grower, but that desire does not prevent cherishing a plant 
which will produce very early, lovely, double buds of a rich 
apricot hue. In the same group, Jackson Dawson’s beautiful 
Arnold rose, with its immense Jacqueminot-red single flowers 
and its great vigor, is now in view. Buds of Sarah Van Fleet 
ought to be open in another day, and this is a very notable 
rugosa hybrid. 

Dr. E. M. Mills is another of the Van Fleet hybrids, ex- 
tremely early, and providing a graceful, rapidly spreading 
bush which for some few days produces a great abundance 
of semi-double cupped flowers with tints of pink and cream 
that are altogether pleasing. This is not a rose for the small 
garden, but very proper in the border in place of a Spiraea 
Vanhouttet. 

Pedro Dot’s wonderful Nevada is not yet in commerce, I 
think. The Breeze Hill plant is showing five-inch single 
flowers of white and dainty pink, abundantly produced on a 
plant which has not yet assumed full character. 

All these roses thus mentioned are in advance of the con- 
ventional sorts, and ought to be taken into account, conse- 
quently, as setting rose advantages far forward. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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An Interesting Way in Which to Train Raspberry Plants 


Raspberries in the Small Garden 


ASPBERRIES grown in a limited way in a small garden 
give best results when they are trained on wires or trel- 
lises. Handled in this manner, they can be kept easily in 
bounds and the fruit can be picked more readily than when 
the canes have no support. The fruit garden illustrated on 
this page is that of John H. Ross of Hingham, Mass., and 
contains upright posts with arms at the top and bottom 
between which heavy wire netting is stretched. The posts 
have been treated with a preparation which prevents decay 
as well as damage from ants and boring insects. This material 
is injected under pressure to insure deep penetration and makes 
the posts practically indestructible under ordinary conditions. 
Several improved forms of the raspberry seldom become 
diseased and are well adapted for small garden cultivation. 
The Latham, originated in Minnesota, has proved itself a 
particularly good variety for the northern states. The fruit is 
at least fair in quality and the season is long. Viking, a new 
raspberry originated at the Horticultural Experiment Station 
in Vineland, Ontario, is a cross between Cuthbert and Marl- 
boro. The canes are thornless and the plants are very pro- 
ductive. Viking is of somewhat better quality than Latham 
and the berries do not crumble, this being a fault of the 
Latham variety. 
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with the mosses, lichens and ferns, banked at each end with 
H O R T I C U L T U R E rhododendron and leucothoe. 
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It is announced that the next International Flower Show 
—the eighteenth—will be held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, March 16 to 21, 1931. 


Longevity of Seeds in the Desert 


sb. peculiar characteristics evolved by desert plants to 
enable them to cope with existing conditions, and the 
marvelous powers of adaptability they achieve in order to 
withstand heat and drought, make a fascinating study for 
the desert goer. The question of durability of wild flower 
seeds, especially the seeds of desert plants, is an equally ab- 
sorbing subject. These seeds are a law unto themselves. To 
them the known rules of the average garden flower seed are 
entirely inapplicable. 

Exceptionally rainy reasons, following many dry years, 
prove that fertile wild flower seeds are latent in the ground, 
biding their time. For a ‘‘good year’ (meaning a wet Win- 
ter) never fails to bring forth a burst of bloom quite 
incommensurable with the self-sown seeds of many preceding 
years. 

It is not only on the desert that proofs of the longevity 
of seeds obtain. A forest or chaparral fire will bring forth 
Papaver heterophyllum (wind poppy) or Emmenanthe pen- 
duliflora (whispering bells), where no such flowers have been 
recollected to grow. A hillside fire may be followed by a 
swaying brick-red cloud of wind poppy, or a feathery cover- 
ing of graceful, cream-colored whispering bells may settle 
down upon the scarred black surface. And yet next year there 
may be no wind poppy, and no bells to whisper, where they 
previously nodded in unison. It is said that the seeds of these 
two annuals have been known to wait for forty years for 
catastrophe to give them the impetus to develop. 

We know that some seeds have strong and almost im- 
permeable coverings which may be weakened by scratching or 
burning and that the germinating power of others is restricted 
to this or that condition, but many secrets that control the 
stirring of the life germ in seeds are still to be discovered. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Carolina’s Mystery Flower 


HERE is no more attractive plant than oconee-bells, 

Shortia galacifolia, for those who are interested in rock 
gardening, and where shall we find one who is not? 

It was my privilege in March to visit the natural habitat of 
this mystery flower and never have I had such a thrill as I re- 
ceived from the millions of white and pink bells nodding in 
the breeze. 

The ground was a carpet of bronze leaves, and most of the 
plants carried from four to eight bells. One large rock cliff, 
some 30 feet high, had nothing on its bare surface except, in a 
crevice, one plant of shortia. It was perfect with five bells and 
three buds. At another place a log had fallen across the stream 
and the shortia had made a complete mat across it, mixing 


The luxuriant growth of this little plant, far from the 
haunts of man, is really marvelous. It is found on the banks 
of a stream in deep leaf mold and in rock crevices. Nearly all 
of it grows on the bank facing north, showing that it prefers 
shade. All that I found was in wooded land. 

The shortia responds to cultivation readily if given its nat- 
ural environment—an acid soil with leaf mold, with partial 
or full shade and moisture. All three conditions seem essential. 
I understand that it is quite hardy in the North but soon 
disappears in the limestone sections. For the person who wants 
something different and with unusual charm, for the rock 
garden or for naturalizing in the woodland, this nymph of 
the mountains with its white bells and galyx-like foliage will 
be found entirely satisfactory. 

—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Biltmore, N. C. 


Cutting Peonies for Exhibition 


HOSE who intend to exhibit peonies at the exhibitions 

should go over their plants very carefully and select those 
stems which make the best appearance. It is well to cut out 
entirely all weak stems. When the lateral buds are about the 
size of a pea they should be snapped off. Do not break at the 
main stem, but at a distance from it so there will be no wound 
in the main stem. A little quick acting fertilizer may be 
applied, but very little. If the weather is dry water should be 
copiously given. When the bud begins to show the least 
color a one-half pound paper bag should be slipped over it 
and pinned or fastened with a rubber band and it should be 
drawn up as close as possible to the bottom of the bud. A 
label should be fastened just below the bag with the variety 
name. The bag must be put on when the bud is absolutely 
dry. It may be put on several days before the bud shows 
color. The flower must be cut at the proper time or the bud 
may fail to open. All early bloomers and, in general, all 
singles, Japanese, and the globular doubles should be cut 
just as soon as the color shows and before the bud begins 
to open. The mid-season varieties should be cut when the 
bud feels soft to the touch and the late very double varieties 
when the bloom is about half open. These things may be 
told by the condition of the unbagged blooms and by feel. 

The stems should be from 15 to 18 inches long. All leaves 
except the top ones should be stripped off. They should be 
placed in water at once and stored in a dark cool place until 
ready to ship to storage which should be just as soon as 
possible. They should be packed very tightly, after thorough 
drying of the stems, in a light container which has ventilation 
and sent prepaid to the storage room. The day before they 
are to be shown they should be taken from storage and the 
stems given a fresh cut, and immediately plunged in water. 

If it was not possible to bag the blooms before cutting 
they may be very successfully bagged afterwards by cutting a 
small hole in the bottom of the bag and pulling it up from 
the bottom of the stem over the bloom. It is well to bag thus 
all blooms to be taken to the show as they carry much better 
in these bags than crushed together with no protection. 

If you do not put your blooms in cold storage, treat them 
as above, except that those which are to be kept only a day 
or two may be allowed to open much further on the plant. 
Keep them in a dark, cool place. A family refrigerator will 
keep them nicely a week or more. Keep them protected from 
the drip as no water must get into the bloom. They should 
always be protected by bags and the bags only removed in 
the show room after the flowers are placed in water. The 
stems of flowers which are to be shown in vases or bunches 
should be cut longer than for flowers shown singly. Twenty- 
four inches will be about the right length. 

—George W. Peyton. 


Rapidan, Va. 

















The Element of Surprise in the Garden 


HE first glimpse of a garden should never afford a com- 
plete view of everything it contains. Without a certain 
element of pleasant surprise to lead a person from one 
part to another in quest of something new, the garden will 
have a dull and uninteresting sameness of appearance. It may 
give a very harmonious impression and still not provoke more 
than passing attention; for, unless the essential unity of its 
design is accompanied by variety of effect, it will fail to have 
a lasting appeal. 

The many ways of obtaining this most desirable element 
of surprise in the garden differ according to its design as a 
formal or an informal area. Since the formal area is primarily 
a matter of regular lines, every part—at least of each unit—is 
visible at one and the same time. When each unit having 
definitely marked boundaries becomes so filled with planting 
that it can no longer be seen in its entirety, it loses its har- 
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of harmonious flower combinations against suitable back- 
grounds. 

If there is room in one garden for growing different types 
of plants under varying conditions of soil and exposure, no 
one thinks of trying to group them together in one place. 
Each kind is suited to a special situation and only certain 
Varieties respond equally well to the same treatment. When 
circumstances will permit gardening to be practiced on an 
extensive scale, the provision of separate areas for different 
kinds of plants is therefore a logical procedure to follow. 
Many persons have neither the means nor the space, however, 
which will enable them to devote their time to the fascinating 
development of special areas: such as rock gardens, water 
gardens, wild gardens and rose gardens. They must limit 
themselves to the growing of subjects which do not demand 
such fastidious attention. 


A SUNKEN TERRACE IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. CHARLES W. HENRY, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
The Discovery of This Separate Little Area, Into Which the Circular Steps Lead Enticingly, 
Gives a Feeling of Pleasant Surprise 


mony of appearance. Thus a formal garden area may become 
so cluttered up with trees, shrubs and flowers that it has a 
feeling of restless disorder. 

The only way, therefore, to bring more than a superficial 
variety of effect into the formal scheme is by dividing the 
available space into several distinct parts which still have a 
definite relation to one another. Indeed, this partition of the 
garden into various sections, as English gardeners well under- 
stand, embodies a fundamental principle of- good design in 
the home landscape. Not only does the separating effect of 
hedges, fences and walls provide effective variety with a 
proper disposition of parts, but it gives the further advantage 
of quiet seclusion as well as opportunities for the display 


Even the garden of more common annuals and perennials 
can be so designed that it produces sufficient variety of 
effect. First of all, it may contain differences of level. There 
is no easier way of producing the element of pleasant surprise 
in a small area than by providing a few flights of steps that 
are not apparent at first sight and that give one the impres- 
sion of passing into another part of the garden. Merely a 
sunken terrace in the center of a small space will do much 
to break the monotonous effect of a level surface. 

No garden, furthermore, should be without some structure, 
such as a gate or arbor, to entice the visitor within its walls, 
and none is complete without a place to sit. Any plot that 
is large enough for an enclosed formal garden can have a 
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separate enclosure for vegetables and cut flowers in an intimate 
relation with the area reserved exclusively for pleasure. 

When the garden is in close proximity to the house, it 
should always be thought of as an out-door living room; 
and, like any livable part of the house, it should have its 
own nooks and corners, where one can retire to rest himself 
and survey a portion of his surroundings. Since it is desirable 
to make this out-door living room as large as possible, at the 
same time keeping it in scale with the house, the small home 
lot is sometimes better designed in an informal manner. 

Where the amount of available space is too small for more 
than one considerable area, a greater variety of effect can be 
procured by this treatment. Little bays in the borders of 
shrubbery may conceal a few flowers or harbor an inviting 
seat under the shelter of a shade tree. With this treatment, one 
should always bear in mind the fact that flower beds have 
no excuse for a separate existence in an open area, except as 
parts of a larger design on a flat parterre. They may be used 
with good results in front of shrub borders, but never in the 
middle of a lawn. 
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—as the root of a bearded iris is called—very slightly. Many 
persons make the mistake of planting too deeply. Plant in 
full sunlight and water sparingly. Keep the ground well- 
worked. After three or four years, the plants need to be taken 
up and reset in a new place after being divided. 

Perhaps you will wish to become a real Burbank by the 
raising of seedlings. If so, simply take the pollen from one 
flower—by means of a camels’-hair brush—and place it upon 
the stigma of another flower. Then in September gather and 
plant the seed which has formed. In two years these seeds 
will give blooming plants which you will delight in showing 
to your friends as being your own creations. At first you will 
think them so fine that you will wish to save them all. But 
as you become more familiar with varieties, you will observe 
that your children are but poor duplicates of existing varieties. 
This discovery will lead you to desire only the best varieties. 
You will then discard all the poor varieties that you have had 
in your garden and grow only the better ones. 

In the selection of varieties from a catalogue, a flower lover 
should select by means of the rating rather than a glowing 
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Howard Weed Illustrating the Manner in Which Irises Are Pollinized by Hand 


Irises of the Present Day 


N° flower is undergoing such rapid improvement as the 
iris. This improvement started some 15 years ago and 
has continued to make rapid strides. A few years ago irises 
were simply “‘flags.’’ Today they are irises in a true sense. 

There are some 5,000 varieties of the bearded iris. This 
type is generally known as the German iris, but as there is no 
iris native to Germany, the term is a misnomer and these 
flowers should be called bearded irises. Of the many thousands 
of named varieties, less than 500 are worth a place in the 
flower lover's garden. 

Bearded irises should be planted soon after blooming in 
order to obtain the best results, but they may be planted any 
time during the year. When planting them, cover the rhizome 


description. A variety rated below 80 per cent is not worthy 
of a place in our gardens, while any variety rated above this 
mark can be counted on as being fairly good. If the iris is 
rated above 90, it can be relied upon as being exceptionally 
fine. 

Good standard varieties to be purchased at reasonable prices 
are Alcazar, Ambassadeur, Arlington, Caterina, Damozel, 
Delicatissima, Isoline, Lord of June, Mother of Pearl, Princess 
Beatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Souv. de Mme. Gaudi- 
chau, Lent Williamson, and Tropic Seas. There are many 
other irises priced under a dollar which are equally as good. 
No two individuals will see the same degree of beauty in a 
single variety. 

—Howard Weed. 
Beaverton, Ore. 








Beauty Along the Highway 


ECENTLY two books* dealing with subjects of intense 
R interest to all who love the countryside and have at 
heart the preservation of the roadside beauty of their 
country have reached me. The first is an English publication 
issued under the auspices of The Roads Beautifying Associa- 
tion; the second is an American work, one of the Land 
Economics Series under the general editorship of Richard T. 
Eley. Both should be on the desks of all highway commis- 
sioners and, indeed, all bodies having to do with the develop- 
ment and laying out of highways. 

Never before in the history of the civilized world has so 
much money been spent and earmarked for the building of 
highways. Motor traffic, a comparatively recent innovation, 
has revolutionized the art and practice of road making and 
made necessary roads four times as wide as those which amply 
served our forebears. Everyone admits the smooth and service- 
able condition of the modern highway, indeed, it would 
seem that in road building perfection has been almost reached. 
One important thing, however, apparently has been lost sight 
of and that is the value of shade trees along the highway. As 
much as $50,000 per mile is often spent on road construction 
in this country but rarely is a dollar set aside to line these 
roads with shade giving trees. All who motor are witnesses 
to the often ruthless destruction of fine trees in the making 
of highways, the all too frequent lack of shade during the 
Summer and the biting winds during the Winter. | vividly 
remember a year or sO ago motoring over a new and splen- 
didly constructed highway boastfully called ‘““The Million 
Dollar Highway’’ in the western part of New York and 
nearly suffering sun stroke from the heat. So bad was it that 
in desperation I trespassed into an orchard to seek shelter 
beneath an apple tree! 

This lack of tree-planting foresight on the part of those 
responsible for road building is deplorable. When estimating 
for the cost of roads surely a sum could be earmarked for the 
purpose of the purchase, planting and proper maintenance of 
trees. Our forebears took great pride in planting avenues and 
groves of elm and sugar maple and we have inherited from 
their good sense a precious legacy. Unfortunately, little or 
nothing has been done to maintain it. Those who come after 
us will, I fear, have good reason to curse the narrow-sighted- 
ness of the present generation. 

When cutting new highways through virgin country where 
fine trees abound surely no great difficulty would be experi- 
enced in leaving a line of trees down the center of the highway 
and similar lines on either side. In the town of Carver on 
Cape Cod in Massachusetts is an excellent example of what 
might be carried out over a great deal of eastern North 
America. In one place there the road is carried through a piece 
of woodland; a line of trees divides it and traffic keeps to the 
right. This stretch of road is named Savery Avenue and is 
exactly half a mile long; the photograph here reproduced 
gives an idea of it and of what our highways might be like 
if road builders in general had the foresight of those who 
made this Savery Avenue. 

This theme is developed on practical lines and set forth 
with much sound advice in the American publication. Engi- 
neering plays an important part and rightly so, but the value 
of trees is never lost sight of. The book is illustrated by many 
judiciously chosen pictures, which emphasize the facts laid 
down in the text. It is essentially practical and there is no 
reason why the splendid work the country road commis- 
sioners of Wayne County, Mich., and elsewhere are doing 
could not be done by similar bodies over a great part of this 
country. : 





***Roadside Development” by J. M. Bennett, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, 
$5.00. “Roadside Planting’’ by Roads Beautifying Association, Country Life, Ltd., 20 Tavi- 
stock St., London, England, 1930, 7/6. 


Intense practicability marks the American publication. The 
English work, on the other hand, is more idealistic, possibly 
as befits the people. The first chapter is a general discussion 
on the planting of roads and is sound and thorough from first 
to last. All can read it with benefit and enjoyment. One 
interesting suggestion is that crossroads be marked by groups 
of Lombardy poplars or some other tree of upright habit, 
and the curves by groves of silver birch. For the country the 
silver birch is an excellent idea, but the Lombardy poplar, 
although the idea is all right, is scarcely in harmony with 
native trees of the countryside. 

Following this chapter is a general list of trees and shrubs, 
but this reads more like a catalogue of plant material suited 
to the planting of parks and country estates rather than for 








An Unusual Method of Highway Planting to Be Found on Cape Cod 


lining the highways. Except under most favored conditions | 
do not see how a tithe of this material can be considered useful 
for roadside planting. The one important thing in roadside 
planting is the selection of the proper type of tree. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on this. The type of tree varies with 
the country and, in America especially, with the different 
climatic regions. New England has in the sugar maple and 
native elm two of the finest trees for the purpose in all the 
world, but there are many parts of the country where these 
trees have no value. In the Middle West, cottonwood and 
other poplars must be used; in the South the live oak, the 
liquidambar and, where it is warm and dry, eucalyptus can 
be used. As a matter of fact there is abundant material, al- 
though experience and experimentation are necessary to decide 
what is best for the different districts. The same is true in 
England but the English have had wider experience in tree 
planting than we and can draw largely on this experience to 
beautify their roadsides. All might follow to much profit 
and advantage the English association’s four maxims, viz: 
“Don’t plant at all unless you are prepared to plant well, 
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Neither Violets 
nor Pansies 


SPLENDID FOR 


Combination pncGING THE 
BORDER OR IN 


Offer 
Uh MASSES 
3 Plants (12 of each of any THREE) $ 5. 


of the following varieties 
Jersey Gem—Violet blue. White Perfection—W hite. 
Blue Perfection—Light blue. V. G. Wermig—Violet blue. 
Sutton’s Apricot—Rich apricot Lutea Splendens—Fine clear 
yellow. yellow. 
Purple Queen—Rich purple. 


72 Plants (12 of each of any SIX above) $9. 


Special 





Shipped Express collect. If desired Parcel Post prepaid, 
add 10% of value of order. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


Have You Our 1930 Catalog? — Free on Request 
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“This Modern Invisible Rose isin 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


Biccer BLOOMS, more vigorous foliage result from roses sprayed with Fung: 

trogen. .. . Wind and insects spread the spores of Mildew and Black Spot. 

The invisible Fungtrogen spray soon checks these diseases. Does not dis- 

color... . Easy to use. Simply mix with water. Half pint makes 15 quarts of 
spray. . . . Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At your dealer’s or send check. 

Be sure to use the complete treatment 
When insects appear on your roses or other plants use APHISTROGEN 
(kills aphis—plant lice); and INsectrocen (kills leaf-eating insects). 
Write for free bulletin, "Black Spot Controi”’ 
ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them .... 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 25 cents 
Crew SIG 0k s visenucesbtcaebtutsee 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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thoroughly preparing the ground. Don’t spend a lot of money 
on planting a road and then neglect it. Don’t give a contract 
to the local nurseryman and let him plant what he cannot 
sell to anyone else. Don’t be afraid of asking for expert 
advice.”’ 

There is another subject in particular that needs great 
attention in the building of roads, namely the erection of 
telephone and electric light poles. The English publication 
scarcely mentions the subject. The American work deals with 
it in a fairly comprehensive way. For my part, however, I 
should go further; I should not have our highways disfigured 
by the presence of lines of telephone and electric power wires. 
These should pursue other routes or else be carried under- 
ground. I know the argument of expense will be levelled 
against this. Moreover, I realize that it will be considered an 
insuperable difficulty, but I have faith in the future. We are 
seeing the beginning of the passing of the billboard and I 
have confidence that a future generation will not tolerate 
lines of poles and wires that disfigure roadside scenery. It will 
come, although it may be a hundred years off. 

Harking back to the question of expense in highway plant- 
ing, if with the tremendous public debt due to the World 
War Great Britain can undertake a vast scheme of roadside 
planting, surely America with its surplus billions can emulate 
the example of that land. It is time, high time, for Americans 
to wake up in these matters. Why not adopt as a slogan ‘‘Save 
the trees and beautify the highways’’? 


Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


Plant Biology 


“Plant Biology,” by H. Godwin. Published at the Cambridge University 
Press, and offered by the Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.90. 
This outline of the principles underlying plant activity and 


structure is intended for first year medical students and for 
general biological students who already have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of physics and chemistry. It constitutes 
an interesting departure from the customary approach to the 
subject in its emphasis on the physiological point of view and 
on the physico-chemical background of plant life. The modest 
volume of some 250 pages is illustrated with diagrams. 


A Garden Book for Houston 


“A Garden Book for Houston.’’ Compiled and published by The Forum 
of Civics, Houston, Texas. Price $3.00. 
Realizing that no book on gardening has been written for 


the vicinity of Houston, Texas, the enterprising Forum of 
Civics of that city has undertaken, with the co-operation of 
the garden clubs, to compile and publish this handbook on 
the subject. They have intended it to be useful for the entire 
southern section of the state and as far east as New Orleans. 
The fact that every month in that section is a growing one 
makes it a unique part of the country and most garden litera- 
ture does not apply to its semi-tropical climate. Beginning 
with a survey of seeds that can be sown and plants that 
bloom from January to December in the complete circle of 
the year, the book touches upon the main principles of design 
in the garden, the process of making and maintaining a 
garden, special types of gardens, plants requiring special cul- 
ture, miscellaneous topics of interest, and finally a full set of 
planting charts and lists. While no attempt has been made 
to cover any of these topics completely, the practices of the 
majority of local gardeners have been followed in the en- 
deavor to put together a practical guide for planting in the 
sunny South. A flexible black cloth binding forms a service- 
able cover and the considerable number of black and white 
illustrations—with a few in color—show some of the best 
kinds of plants for that region. 
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NIK-NAR FARM, Biltmore, N. C. 





“The Mystery Flower of the 
Carolina Mountains” 


Strong Plants $2.50 Dozen 
$20.00 for 100 


HE 
mone. MONO OLIVER PERTHUIS, 
REVIN, FLAMMEN 


BLIBS. 50c each or 3 for $1, hy PAID. 
Ask for complete IRIS CATALOG 


KELLER FLOWER GARDENS 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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“Little Potted Seedlings” 
for Late Delivery 


Delphinium 
Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal strain, strong potted 
seedlings will bloom this year. 


100 for $10.00 
Rock Plants 


in variety, just right for “tucking” under stones—including 
rare varieties, all will bloom this season. 


100 for $5.00 
For ‘Stepping Stones’ 


delightful hardy little rock plants—some of them 
fragrant, too. 


100 for $5.00 
The “Garden Beautiful” 


collection of little potted perennials. 


100 for $5.00 


No less than 50 plants sent at this price. 
Plants go with more soil by express. If by mail— 
please add postage. 


ELSIE McFATE 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Japanese 


Yew 


has few, if any, rivals for 
entrance and foundation 
plantings. The foliage is 
fine, not affected by heat 
or cold, and keeps the 





dark green color all the year. 
The upright form never gets 
tall enough to obstruct the 
view from porch or window; 
the flat form is low and 
spreading, while the dwarf 
form hugs the ground. The 
three combined make a solid 
mass of lovely green foliage. 





Hicks Nurseries have the three 


forms of Japanese Yews in 
many sizes—1 foot to 6 or 8 
feet, and from a spread of 6 
inches to 3 feet or more. These 
splendid Yews are priced so 
reasonably that they may well 
adorn every entrance. 


Full information is given in our 1930 edition of Home Landscapes. 
If you do not have a copy please advise us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, Long Island 














ARISTOCRATS 
OF THE TREES 


by ERNEST H. WILSON 


M. A., V. M. H. 


A new addition to the Garden Classics of this world-re- 
nowned horticulturist. In no other book has there ever been 
an attempt to give as much detailed, reliable and essential 
information about tree culture as is presented in this vol- 
ume by the esteemed ‘“‘Chinese’’ Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 


RESERVATION COUPON 

THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 

289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please reserve for me............ copies of 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 
By ERNEST H. WILSON 
Price $15.00 


Name 


Address 
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Potted Perennial Plants 


We grow in pots thousands of perennials, rock plants, ground 
covers and vines adapted to banks, dry soils, moist places and 
woodlands. These include Hardy Asters, Digitalis, Eryn- 
gium, Gaillardia, Oriental Poppy, Lupins, Campanulas, 
Dianthus, and many others for mid-summer planting. 
All are described in our catalog of perennials, which gives height, 
color and time of blooming. A copy will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant perennials, 
Vines for Immediate Effects 

Ampelopsis, Bignonia, Honeysuckle, Aristolochia, Euonymus, Climb- 
ing Hydrangea, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, Wisteria, and others are 
described and priced in our special folder. 

Potted Roses 
Many thousands of Hybrid Teas, 


Plants for Ground Covers 
Cotoneaster, Pachysandra, Vinca 
Teas, and Climbers ready for im- minor, and many others. Ask for 
mediate shipping. Ask for special special information if interested in 
list. ground cover plants. 





Our Specialties 
Chinese Magnolias, Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weep- 
ing Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, rare flowering shrubs, and grafted 
Blue Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 











In your request for Catalog, please state what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention “Horticulture” when writing 
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Genuine “‘Ideal’’ Granulated 
Holland Peat Moss 


The Quality of Peat Moss an Important Factor 


Practically every horticulturist, architect, landscape gardener, and 
professional and amateur gardener, now knows the wonderful 
value of PEAT MOSS as a soil conditioner. 

It is no longer necessary to explain its moisture holding qualities, 
its value in breaking up heavy soil, and adding to a light soil the 
properties that go to make perfect conditions for root growth. 


There is as much difference in the quality of the different brands 
of PEAT MOSS now on the market as there is difference in any 
of the other commodities or products that you buy. 


The “IDEAL” brand of GENUINE GRANULATED HOL- 
LAND PEAT MOSS which we import direct, is, we believe, the 
best there is on the market. Our belief is backed up by many 
hundreds of satisfied customers who insist upon having nothing 
but the GENUINE “IDEAL” GRANULATED HOLLAND 
PEAT MOSS. 


We pay a premium to have the “IDEAL” MOSS ground ex- 
tremely fine, with practically no fibre, and put up in bales that are 
not compressed so hard that it is impossible to work them without 
considerable expense and trouble. If you have never used the 
“IDEAL” brand, a trial will convince you of its superior qualities. 
Orders should be placed early for spring delivery. While we plan at all times 
to carry a large stock in Boston, purchasers should remember that it takes 
from six to eight weeks to get it here from Holland. With the ever increasing 
demand in mind, we are doubling our present heavy orders for the next two 
months, hoping to be able to take care of your requirements. 
Prices delivered in Boston and vicinity or f.o.b. Boston 
freight or express stations. 

$4.00 per bale—1 to 10 bale lots $3.50 per bale—10 bales or more 

$1.50 per bag—Large Grain Bag 
Large Cartons—$1.50 each, sent parcel post prepaid east of the Mississippi 

Write for circular and free sample 
We are also distributors of VIGORO, BONE MEAL, SHEEP MANUBE, all 

kinds of FERTILIZERS and SLATE STEPPING STONES 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


PARkway 6020, 6021, 6022, 6023 
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Spring is Now Here 


Soon the “‘Lure of the Garden”’ will grip you good 
and strong. ‘Then to be in the forefront you will 
want some of the CHOICEST NURSERY STOCK 
OBTAINABLE. 


A visit to our Nurseries will prove to you that here 


“QUALITY REIGNS SUPREME.”’ 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of SPEC- 
IMEN EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES — 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — HARDY 
SHRUBS and PLANTS at your disposal. 


Then we have some of the WORLD’S CHOIC- 
EST PEONIES — GERMAN and JAPANESE 
IRIS —- PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 
NIALS in abundance. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGERS, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Grounds Closed Sundays 











Pomo- Green 


The “Green Massey Dust’ for Roses 
Controls Black Spot, Mildew and Chewing Insects 
Frequent light dustings effect better control than infrequent heavy ones 
Packages of 1 lb. 50c, 5 lbs. $2.00, 25 lbs. $8.00 


f.o.b. Boston (Unmailable)—Illustrated Circular Free 


Feeney Duster 


The Feeney Duster will develop a dust cloud suu direct the dust to the 
underside of the foliage. Postpaid $1.25. 


PERRY SEED CO. BOSTON, MASS. 











HUBbard 3200 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
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h GA L ACTIVITIES { 
RDEN CLUB ACTIVI cS | 
Unique Features of a Garden Club Year 

The 1930 yearbook of the Des Moines Garden Club 
records many unique activities. In January, for instance, there 
was an exhibit cf distinctive tea tables and seasonal flowers, 
and a comparison of seed catalogues: in February, an exhibit 
of bulbs forced indoors; in March, an exhibit of window 
box plantings; in April, an exhibit of garden togs; and in 
May, a round table discussion of tulips and their companion 
flowers, together with an exhibit of tulip arrangements and 
a Dutch Dance. 

The following topics are proposed for subsequent meet- 
ings during the Summer and Fall months: an exhibition of 
lily arrangements; a questionnaire on flowers in bouquet; an 
exhibit of harmonious combinations that bloom in the 
August border, with an inspection of garden tool house, plant 
stakes and flower markers; a round table discussion of Spring 
tonics for ailing gardens; a surprise exhibit, ““Today and 
Yesterday,’”” by two members, and an exhibit of flower 
paintings and seasonal table arrangements. 

Certain divisional meetings are planned with the idea ‘‘that 
small study groups would afford greater opportunity for 
personal contact and round table discussion.’’ Programs have 
been planned for these various divisions in order to furnish 
members of the club with chances for further study of garden 
subjects in which they are particularly interested. 

The “Plant Specialists,’’ having met already to discuss 
water lilies, violets and irises, will consider roses, gladioli, 
phlox, asters and chrysanthemums in their respective months. 
The “‘Vagabond Dreamers’ are planning to take monthly 
walks from April to September to study nature lore; while 
the “Rock Rollers’’ will devote occasional meetings to the 
absorbing subject of gardens for alpine and rock plants. Mem- 
bers of the division known as the ‘‘50 x 60’s’’ are enjoying a 
study course in the design of small gardens. The “School 
Gardeners”’ are concerned with beautifying the grounds of Des 
Moines schools. Lastly, there is the ‘“‘Men’s Division (Hoe 


and Rakes) ,’’ which is scheduled to hold four meetings dur- 
ing the year. 


A Wild Life Sanctuary in Ohio 


Through the efforts of the Garden Club of Oakwood and 
the village, which is near Dayton (Ohio), two beautiful 
strips of woodland, stretching for almost a mile along a 
trickling stream on either side of the juncture of Ridgeway 
and Forrer roads, will be converted into a bird, tree and wild 
flower sanctuary for the benefit of school children and others 
who care to visit them for purposes of study and enjoyment. 
The grounds, known as Elizabeth Garden and Houkstream, 
were developed several years ago as a park before their pre- 
sentation to the village. 


Award for Park Development in Durham (N. C.) 


A signal honor was bestowed this Spring, at the annual 
meeting of the Garden Club of Virginia, on the Roanoke 
Valley Garden Club by the presentation of the distinguished 
achievement medal, which is awarded for the most outstand- 
ing work in gardening of the year. The presentation was 
made for the club’s development of Elmwood Park in Dur- 
ham (N. C.). The present area of eight acres was purchased 
for park purposes about 20 years ago, and, in 1925, the 
Roanoke Valley Garden Club, realizing the possibilities for 
beautifying it, asked for and was granted permission to plant 
the grounds. A plan was submitted to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and approved by the club. The park 
now displays a gorgeous growth of flowers. In its present 
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state of improvement it is an undeniable asset to the city. 
The slogan on the memorial sign posts at the north and 
south gates says: ‘“This is your park—help us to keep it.”’ 


Preserving Old Trees in a City Park 


Ways of preserving the specimen trees in Upton Park 
were discusséd at a recent meeting of the garden department 
of the Waukegan (IIl.) Women’s Club. Besides a Camper- 
down elm, at least 60 years old, which was said at one time 
to be the finest specimen west of New York, alders, ginkgos 
and Kéntucky coffeetrees grow in the park. The garden de- 
partment is eager to have fences placed around these fine 
specimens so that they will remain for the benefit of future 
generations. 


The “Gateway Walk” in Charleston (S. C.) 


The construction of the ‘Gateway Walk,’’ which has been 
the major project of the Garden Club of Charleston (S. C.) 
for the past two years, is now complete. Besides two wrought 
iron gates in the old fence which has been erected on the 
boundary line between the grounds of the Carolina Art As- 
sociation and the Charleston Library, there is a large pool in 
the central garden area, about which a large part of the 
fundamental planting has already been done. 


Garden Club Makes a Special Study of Trees 


At a series of regular meetings this Spring, members of the 
Firestone Park Garden Club of Akron, Ohio, will have an 
opportunity to learn the classification and characteristics of 
different kinds of trees. They will consider the following 
kinds: magnolia, elm, willow, beech, poplar, maple, nut trees 
and many unusual blossoming varieties. 


Violas in Early Spring 
he last Summer’s drought most of my plants of 
Viola bosniaca were destroyed. My pleasure this Spring 
is in watching the development of the self-sown seedlings, 
many of which are now in full bloom. These seedlings 
appear to do very much better than the original plants 
brought into the garden. The plants are stronger and the 
flowers of much better color. It may be of interest that all 
the seedlings observed thus far appear to be entirely pure, both 
as to habit and color of flower. 

Viola gracilis is again responsible for a sprinkling of more 
or less impure seedlings, many of which I find rather more 
cheerful and charming than the true gracilis. The species 
appears to me to be a somber thing, after all. 

However, when the time comes for Viola pedata I stand in 
danger of neglecting business and I devise almost hourly 
errands into the garden. I would rather have one good clump 
of V. pedata than a hillside full of V. gracilis. A good clump 
of the former gives you a thrill of conquest. 

Tucked away in some unimportant nook, Viola rugulosa 
makes a rather dense mass of large, heart-shaped foliage, above 
which the little pink flowers peek out at you. These flowers 
spring from leafy stalks. V. rugulosa is a cheerful thing. 

Pulmonaria saccharata is a most worthy plant for the rich, 
damp and shady places in the garden. It is the gay counter- 
part of P. azurea, brightly spotted with yellow. One may 
not want much of it, but an occasional plant cheers the shaded 
places. There is a particularly Spring-like, lush look about it. 
The flowers show the progressive coloring of mertensia to a 
more marked degree. They open a clear, deep rose and turn 
into forget-me-not blue. The flowerheads usually contain the 
two contrasting colors. This plant is affectionately known 
as Mary-and-Joseph and, contemptuously or smackingly (by 
those who have partaken of suet-pudding-and-raisins), as 
Spotted Dog. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


—P. J. Van Melle. 
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WILSON’s O.K. PLANT SPRAY 
Y OUR plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens 


are now most susceptible to destruction by 
insect pests. Spray them frequently and thor- 
oughly with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the 
nationally recognized standard insecticide. For 


sale at all dealers. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, a . . . Simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 
6 gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for grow- 

Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 

-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 


“Insects and Their Control’’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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real manure, identical chemically and 


MANURE! MORE MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. Chemicals, prepared fer- 
tilizers, nothing can take its place. You must have manure. 
—_—_—_— 





Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind, turns it into 
This ADCO manure is 


manure. 


in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 


You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us 
send you our booklet? It’s free. 


Send $7.75 for 100 Ibs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of manure; 
or order it from your dealer. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 














Not Too Late to Fill Those Vacancies in 


Your Rock Garden 


With Plants From 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
100 Varieties of Real Rock Plants 
25c each; three of a kind for 60c 


Send for Free Catalog 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 


Barre Box H Vermont 
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An Invitation 


This is to remind you that during the summer months we wish 
to extend a cordial invitation to every one to visit us at our 
Nurseries. 

At this time of year the nursery stock can be seen to the best 
possible advantage and we have much more time to show you 
around and discuss whatever varieties your needs may indicate. 

Make a particular note to drive down any week day during the 
summer and drive through our fields. We know you will thor- 
oughly enjoy viewing the acres and acres of hardy growing mate- 
rial being offered here. 


Remember we are located at North Abington less 
than a mile from the main artery running from Quincy 
to Bridgewater and the Cape. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
655 Adams St, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Flowers That Bloomed in April 


3 is interesting to check our plants every ten days and see 
what new varieties have yielded to the advancing season. 
Surprising is the number that April 20 found opening their 
blossoms. 

Aubretia! What lovely charm in this name and the plants 
for which it stands. But how to classify them? Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards is a very delightful hybrid showing a crimson eye 
in the opening flowers. This variety tends toward the darker 
violet shades but is not constant. 

Aubretia deltoidea graeca is not mentioned in Farrer’s The 
English Rock Garden but is listed in Thompson & Morgan's 
catalogue. In our gardens it is light violet in color and often 
has a darker eye. The shade of violet is uniform. 

While Farrer calls A. Hendersoniti a separate species, Stand- 
ardized Plant Names places it as a variety of A. deltoidea. Be 
the correct classification what it may, it is an excellent plant 
with us. It is medium in color of bloom. 

Aubretia Leichtlinit may or may not be a hybrid. It is, 
however, an outstanding plant, with its rich, dark, rosy crim- 
son flowers. It is distinctly different from our other aubretias. 

Valeriana acutiloba had been in bloom for nine or more 
days, although on the twentieth it was by no means in full 
flower. The flower heads run up about three inches above 
ground. The foliage is a nice light green and very attractive. 

Synthyris reniformis is a perennial delight. Last year after 
a late snow storm I pulled the snow away and found this 
hardy pioneer undismayed, although in full bloom. This 
Easter it was on the wane and one spike had completely gone 
to seed. Farrer places this species as perhaps the best of all the 
genus—and the best known—and certainly, with its hardi- 
ness and its earliness it should be grown more in this region. 
The leaves are round, dark green, leathery and scallop-edged. 
The violet-blue flowers appear in short fluffy spikes. 

Anemone vernalis had started its season. The stem and 
blossom combined are about three inches long. The flower, 
inconspicuous from afar, lovely near at hand, is silvery white 
within and steely blue. What a galaxy of golden stamens 
enshrined in the purity of the chalice! The corolla and calyx 
are hairy and the bracts are extremely so. On one plant the 
hairs are grayish, on another a rich golden brown, while the 
scape hairs were whitish. No protection was given the Lady 
of the Snow, which speaks well for the hardihood of this 
highest climber of its race in Europe. ‘“‘Let no one persuade 
you that the Lady of the Snow is not beautiful, as you see 
her floating on the darkness of the earth, so dead and cold in 
the first moment of the dawn, and offering to the drowsy 
creatures of the air, the new wine from her opening white 
chalice, brimmed over with its foam of gold.” 

Then Anemone pulsatilla just opening its first flower to 
the day. In a rock garden, and protected by straw, this jewel 
came through the Winter in splendid shape. 

We have an excellent color in Primula denticulata. Large 
globular heads on stems about three inches long arrest you 
with their delicate lilac-purple shade. It colors the hillsides 
of the northwestern Himalayas in Spring, and its young 
leaves are recommended for salads, while its roots, when pow- 
dered, are said to be destructive of leeches. 

Our geums came through the cold weather in excellent 
condition. They were grown from seed last year and trans- 
planted in close formation under lath frames. The frames 
were removed after the plants were well established. Peat moss 
was employed around the plants, not over them, as their 
only Winter protection. Geum montanum was on hand with 
its first flower of the season. Farrer classes this species as 
almost the most precious of the family in the rock garden 
and speaks of it as the most lovable of its race. 

Other flowers in this early group included Saxifraga cras- 
sifolia in the variety Athlete, Viola cornuta in the variety 
George Wermig with dark violet blooms, Phlox subulata and 
its varieties lilacina and Wilsonu, Phlox amoena just starting 
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but in excellent and neat tufts, and Arabis alpina, well started 
into flower. 

A fair list for so early in the season and a very welcome 
contingent on account of that same earliness. | 


—Donald White. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Dealing With the Iris Borer 


RACTICALLY all iris growers will agree that the one 

great pest with which they have to contend is the larva 
commonly known as the “‘iris borer.’’ About the first of 
August, when certain irises commence to wilt, turn yellow, 
and seem about to perish, the experienced gardener knows at 
a glance the cause of the trouble. Upon digging up such an 
iris, a large worm, about two inches in length and of a dirty 
pinkish color, is found feeding on its root. At this time, when 
the borer is safely in the root of the iris, no poison or spray 
seems able to reach it. There is, in fact, only one known rem- 
edy, and that is to dig up the infected plant, remove the 
worm, scrape and open up the wound, dusting it with sul- 
phur or some other mild disinfectant, re-set the plant and 
hope for the best. There is nothing new in this procedure; 
it is the one that has been uniformly followed. 

The following suggestions are the result of a little study of 
the life history of this insect and will eliminate it before any 
appreciable damage has been done. Like most other garden 
pests, the borer goes through the usual cycle of egg, larva and 
moth. In the latter part of May, the female moth lays her eggs 
on the leaves of the iris, seldom placing more than one egg 
on each plant, so that the visitation of one moth may infest 
a whole neighborhood. These eggs hatch into exceedingly 
small worms, which live for a time on the leaves of the plant 
and then, as they grow larger, bore a hole down the central 
stalk into the root, where they mature. During this latter 
stage, like all good larva, the borer no doubt eats its weight 
and more of food each day. And, needless to say, the result to 
the iris is disastrous. The plant is so weakened that, if it does 
not die outright from the injury or the resulting root rot, the 
following Summer is usually required for its recovery. 

It is while the borer is living above the ground, on the 
leaves of the plant, that it should be destroyed. And the best 
time to take such action is when the iris is in full bloom, or 
even immediately afterward, when the old flower stalks are 
removed. All plants should then be gone over in regular order 
and all leaves, particularly the center leaves, examined care- 
fully; whether the borer is present or not, they will all have 
a uniformly healthy appearance on the outside. If, however, 
a young borer is just starting its career, when such leaves 
are pulled apart slightly and separated, they will have a 
watery, unhealthy appearance that can be recognized, after 
a little practice, in an instant. Infected irises can often be noted 
by a few small brown spots on the outside of the center 
leaves, where the worm has eaten through them. The larva is 
so small and so well hidden in the inner folds of the leaves, 
that it is sometimes very difficult to find ‘it; but, by simply 
cutting off such infected leaves about an inch above ground, 
it can surely be eliminated. 

The advantage of the above treatment is that this worm, 
which has given gardeners so much trouble, and has been 
impossible to reach by ordinary methods, can be removed 
before any appreciable damage has been done to the iris. 
When it is carefully followed, at the time when the iris is in 
bloom, nine-tenths of the infected plants can be saved and 
kept in full vigor. Not one-tenth of the time and trouble is 
required in going along a row of irises, rapidly snipping 
off the tops of those showing the presence of the borer, that 
would be needed later in digging up the same irises and en- 
deavoring to find the borer in their roots. 

—Donald Glenn. 
Franklin, Pa. 














If You Want The Choicer Bulbs 
It Pays To Order 
NOW 


Generally the worth while 
new things or the rare 
species for the rock garden 
are so in demand that by fall 
the supplies are short. By 


Crocus, and the choice but 
somewhat scarce lovely 
Tulip species. Unless other- 
wise desired, all importa- 
tions come straight here for 


ordering now, you make %« 8. inspection and then are re- 


sure of having the things 
you want. 

Take no chances on fall 
ordering of the New Dar- 
wins; Autumn flowering 


shipped to you. 

Send for catalog, contain- 
ing all the worth-proven 
new things, and all the 
good old timey standbys. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


$7>-9,-——— ———" > 8x 


—>——_—_—— S-~2 
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tected against the rav- 

ages of insect life. Expert spray- 
ing with the right materials, at 
the right time — which is now — 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Tel. Aspinwall 0979 





FOR FOR 
PREVENTION SPRAY PROTECTION 
Your valuable trees and will prevent serious 
shrubs must be pro- N O W damage later. Our 


WHITE & FRANKE 


Si 


skilled men know just 
what is best in every case. Con- 
sult us now or send for literature 
on Spraying and Care of Trees. 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 


Tel. Forest 4212 
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“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 





For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





bef BUSHES 


Choice Garden and Climbing 


Rose Bushes 


Since it takes as much time, and space and 
water to grow a poorer sort as to grow the 
very best, way spend time and labor on in- 


ferior kinds? 


Grow De Luxe sorts and these only 
Send for our little booklet it tells all about the 
best roses to grow in New England. 


Clanwe 


Waltham 


404 Waverley Oaks Rd. Mass. 


Ties will bloom This Year 
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SEEDS 


BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists sts 


59 and6! PARK-PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 





MICHELL'S 
SEEDS. 
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CROCKET’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCABT & ©O.., INC, 
Cranford, N. 





Distinctive Rock Plants 


An unusual list of 
European-Asiatic-Western American 
Plants and Bulbs 


Send for Our Catalog Now 


OREGON GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 487 Portland, Oregon 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 


Hybrid Lilacs, ete. 
Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





PERENNIALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


25 Hardy Perennials in 5 varieties and 
25 Hardy Rock Garden Plants in 5 varieties 


50 Plants—ALL FOR $8.50 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX R, SPARKILL, N. Y. 
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Growing Choice Plants From Seed 
AS my friend W. N. Craig says (Page 166, April 1 issue of 


Horticulture), Meconopsis Baileyi is easy to raise from 
seed but the job is to keep the plants alive. I got up hundreds 
of them from a May sowing last year in the frame, but when 
the usual July humidity came along, they vanished like 
smoke. (Being absent from home all day, I have to shade my 
frames rather heavily.) In late August an English friend sent 
me a lot of seed and I sowed half of it broadcast right away. 
The plantlets came up in hundreds, and when hard freezing 
set in, I filled the frame with salt hay. I shut down the sash 
with a prayer. When I uncovered in March, many of the 
plants had vanished and the rest looked shabby; but since 
then they have gone ahead along with others that appeared 
about the same time, and ere long I expect to transplant them 
to a slat-shaded frame like that used for the primroses. As 
Mr. Craig says, this plant is not going to live without shade; 
but in England shading is not too much trouble, and there- 
fore why should it be so here? I understand that English 
firms grow the plants for seed under slat houses, so that slat 
shade my plants will have, if they need it. 

I do not think my friend Craig should be too positive 
about primrose and some other seeds whose behavior is erratic. 
Even the genus meconopsis can play tricks, as is obvious from 
the fact that some of the M. Baileyi seed sown last Fall laid 
dormant over the Winter—unless the tiniest seedlings visible 
last Fall lost their heads in the freeze and started up again this 
Spring. I think not, however, for last June I sowed fresh seed 
of M. cambrica from Portland, Ore., and the double form 
from Scotland. Not a speck of either showed up and I figured 
that, being poppies, they were a wash out. But not so! Hun- 
dreds have come up this Spring, of both kinds, and also a 
few other things that made no movement last year. And last 
August I sowed in the frame home-saved seed of Primula 
Briscoet and P. japonica Etna. Not a sign of them appeared 
before Winter set in, but in early April lots of them were 
under the hay. In another frame I sowed, also in August, a 
new crop of seed of the Bartley pink, P. pulverulenta, which 
had come straight from Mr. Dalrymple, and much home- 
saved, selected seed of P. japonica and an ox-blood red hy- 
brid of P. japonica x P. pulverulenta. The two-year plant I 
had of the latter was burned up by the heat last Summer and 
I had banked on this seed. While the P. japonica seeds came 
up by the thousands inside of two weeks, or so, as did the 
Bartley strain of P. pulverulenta, not a glimmer of the hybrid 
was visible. When I uncovered in March, although there was 
still no sign of the hybrid, not only were the seedlings of the 
other two looking well but more seeds were germinating. 


Within the past two weeks, however, the red hybrid has: 


come up like cress and also thousands more of the others. The 
odd thing is that, although I sowed seed of the Bartley pinks 
in the Spring and again in the Fall of 1928, never a speck has 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting oe. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in 5-i 6-in. 

75¢ .90c $1. 15 si. 50 $2. 00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 

All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass’ 


AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS-~PRESTO 








Controls most insects injurious to 
plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 

Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 














GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 

oose leaves, 10% x8; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00 postpaid. Send check 
to Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 


THE BEST GARDENERS KEEP 
NOTE BOOKS 





PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made in three 
sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 
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ALPINE PLANTS ny Tae 
and R. D. LOWDEN 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 





Cavity Work 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 


Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 








esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 
All out-door grown and the 
rare varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 
collections and building rock 
i. Write RATS—MICE—FIELD MICE 

How to Exterminate Them the 


Non-Poisonous Way 
For FREE Information Address 








Sunridge Nurseries 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


























THE RATIN LABORATORY, INC. 
116 Broad Street 
>» New York City 


GREEN TWISTED 


Steel Garden Stakes 
(3, 4, 5 and 6 foot) 
Inconspicuous and Indestructible 
Wholesale and Retail Prices on Request 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 
Box 575 Middletown, Conn. 





POSITION WANTED 
Gardener, greenhouse man; 35, Scotch, 
single, clean, honest, dependable. Exten- 
sive practical knowledge of flowers, plants, 
landscape, perennials, etc. Al references, 
go anywhere. Gardener, 46 Bradstreet Rd., 
No. Andover, Mass. 





A Collection of 10 Choice 
Peonies for $20.00 


Alma, (Jap) Aureolin, (Jap) Elisa, 
Francis Willard, Francois Rosseau, James 
Kelway, Grace Loomis, Raoul Dessert, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Cherry Hill. 


12 Choice Varieties of 
Iris for $3.00 


Ambassadeur, Ballerine, Lady Bing, Mlle. 

Schwartz, Prospero, Lord of June, Rhein- 

— Rota, Shekinah, Opera, Knysna, 
seway. 


List on Request 


Herbert F. Chase, Fernlea Gardens 


92 Summer St. Andover, Mass. 
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How to Win 




















It often hap- 
ant at 6 tea 
ndely constructe 
bird house made by an in- 
experienced builder will 
hang vacant all summer, 
Bird after bird will exam- 
ine it, talk it over with her 
mate and then fly away and 
build a nest under some old 
eaves, You wonder why. Birds, like 
people, have their little peculiarities, 
They want a certain size, proportion, wood. 

openings, etc, 

Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s fore- 
most authority on birds, has studied 
their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as the birds 
want them. 







teresting book, 
* YOUR BIRD 
FRIENDS AND 
HOW TO WI 

THEM.” It tells 


ou how you can 
Wren House fave birds on 


your premises the 
ear ‘round. Send 


Inis PRER, 


Houses are priced 
ry 3 from $2.00 to $150.00. yrartin House 
a= > \ sosEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
, al '233 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 
eA 














Avery sturdy, long lived sup- 
port, made in various sizes and 
heights. Placed and adjusted as 
to heightand size of loop in three 
simple motions. For use on prac- 
tically any flower, vegetable or 
shrub, Loop is green Java fibre 
and allmetal parts galvanized. As 
arule the support is practically 
hidden by the foliage of the plant 
it supports, Prices range from 
$.80 to $3.05 per doz. 
according to sizes and heights 

A proper size and height forany 
thing in your Garden Needing 


Support. Dept. 41 


The Tie Company, Unadilla, N.Y. 


Write for free folder with prices 
and name of our nearest deaic 





vit INDESTRUCTO METAL 
fy. Plant ang Tree Labels 


Permanent labels without 
ink or paint. Always legi- 
ble. Attractive. Inexpen- 
sive. For trees, plants, 
shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. Send 10 
cts. for samples of various 
kinds. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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shown up in either pot. The pots are still in the frame, along 
with many others that have been there two or three years. 
I am still hopeful, for I know the ways of these items; but I 
sow no more in pots; so many of them must be kept con- 
stantly moist, and one cannot be sure of pots even when they 
are buried in peat. The fact that some seeds are known to 
lose their germinating power after the first year and then 
regain it steadily until they are 100 per cent perfect after five 
years, makes me always ready to give out-of-the-ordinary 
seeds three years, before I write them off as worthless. 
—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


An Unexpected Red Scilla 


N Guntur, latitude 15°, South India, where the writer has 
spent most of his life, there is a curious and abundant 
scilla of the species indica. For years I could find out nothing 
about it, locally, or from books, except that it is called, in 
Telugu, adari vli, the Andhra language words for ‘‘wild 
onion,” given, no doubt, on account of its bulb. I obtained 
its botanical class, finally, through the botany department of 
the Madras Presidency College, 250 miles away. 

For six months of the year, a fascicle of leaves, nearly flat 
on the ground, to six in number, for one bulb, each bulb 
about one inch in diameter, every leaf full of dark dots on its 
green surface, maintain themselves bright and fresh in any 
semi-sandy soil. I have found them growing so close together 
that, at each step, one may set his foot on a score of plants. 
Leaves grow to six inches by one and a half inches, and are 
quite fleshy. Any large, open area of semi-silicious soil pre- 
sents a strange appearance, checkered all over with the earth- 
hugging, maculate leaves of Scilla indica. On the Guntur side, 
all yard spaces have their vegetation continually cut off by 
native shears and sickles, large areas have their swards con- 
tinually eaten short by buffaloes and goats, so that the six- 
inch high, erect flower stalk, with its raceme of possibly 60 
reddish blossoms, never gets growing. I myself, in my nearly 
whole lifetime in India, was not permitted to see S. indica in 
flower, although I watched to see it. The species is found 
blossoming in some of the wide sea-coast wastes at Bondar, 
80 miles northeast of my old place. I am indebted, through 
Professor Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum, to books and 
plates by Saunders, Curtiss and Baker, for a description of 
flower stalk, raceme and bloom. If these three men, and latest 
of all, Gamble—if these four are not mistaken, we have, in 
tropical S. indica, a new and rare scilla of a red color. It may 
possibly be introduced into Florida, or into our northern 
greenhouses. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
FLORICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
FRUIT GROWING, POULTRY, ETC. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 
16th. Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th. 


Hardy 














Address 
The Director, Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 


Ornamental 





A NEW LAWN TOOL 








Our CATALOGUE is a real 
reference book to assist 
you in beautifying your 
home grounds. 


Send for a copy at once 


Princeton Nurseries 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








For broadcasting 
lawn seeds and plant 
foods of all kinds 
including sulphate 
of ammonia, arsenate 
of lead, and similar 
materials to develop 
and maintain vel- 
vety lawns. 
The Thompson Spreader 
Does away with messy, laborious and unnecessary 
hand operation. Spreads accurately and uniformly 
in any rate required. No bunching and burning of 
turf. Saves material and labor. 
Write today for illustrated folder 
- O. BE. THOMPSON & SONS 
410 River Blvd. Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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NO. 41-——SUN DIAL 


NO. 68-——GAZING BALL 


HEIGHT 30 IN. 10 IN. DIAM. 
PRICE COMPLETE PEDESTAL 32 IN. HIGH 
WITH BRONZE DIAL COMPLETE 


$23 $28 
Primo Art GARDEN FuRNI- 
TURE brings to you the charm 
of old-world gardens. It is 
really cast in stone; quickly 
weathers to the color of nat- 
ural stone ; endures for gener- 
ations because not affected by 
heat, cold, frost or dampness. 


Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalog G 


VKIM2 ART 


Cast Stone Garden Furniture 


PROVIDENCE .R-+t+U*+S°A 





“Ask the Bird That Owns One” 
6 for $5—Why pay moreP 
mem, Packard Best-of-all 


Bluebird Houses 


Look best, last longest, cost 






least — and the birds love 
them! Everything for wild 
birds. Catalogue free. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
= anteed. 


Saves time and effort 
Price 
$2.75 Order today 





Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 
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Old English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 











TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








VIOLA, JERSEY GEM 


Large rich purple flowers 
Vigorous habit, long season of bloom 
Every garden should have it 
Compact plants from 24-inch pots 
$2.50 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 














Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 


Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





Fine New Seedling Peonies 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis Henry Vories 
Nancy Dolman Lady Kate 
and others 
Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


The best standard varieties and our own 
lovely originations are all accurately 
described and priced in our unusually 
fine catalogue. Send for it today. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
Bluffton Indiana 








Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





WEED’S 


ERISES 


Eight Different for $1 


Your choice of 100 varieties. Only large 
plants shipped. Send for list to make your 
selection. Also bargains in peonies. 


Weed’s Gardens _ Beaverton, Ore. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, California.) 
1929-30 catalog of Lilium, native bulbs and rare plants.” 
Ayres’ Nurseries. (Rosebank, Cape Town, S. Africa.) 


“Bulbs for 1930.” 
Amawalk Nursery, Inc. (Amawalk, N. Y.) 
“Amawalk price list, 1930.’ 
American Rose and Plant Co. (Springfield, Ohio.) 
“Plants that grow and bloom.” 
Anderson, J. Farnsworth. (Glenn Hall, Leicester, Eng.) 
“Choice alpine and perennial seeds.” 
Andrews, D. M. (P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Colo.) 
“1930 spring catalogue. Rockmont Nursery. New or noteworthy 


plants.” 
Arenius, Arthur A. (59 Bliss Road, Longmeadow, Mass.) 


“Gladiolus price list, season 1930.” 

Barnard, W. W. Co. (17 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) 
“Barnard’s garden novelties and specialties, 1930.” 

L. D. Baker Peony Gardens. (Kendallville, Ind.) 


“Peony bargains.” 
Barclay, Hugh B. (1268 Montgomery Ave., Narbeth, Pa.) 


“Retail catalogue of ground-cover plants, rock-garden plants, 
creepers, perennials, evergreen and deciduous shrubs.” 
“Garden ware. Catalog No. 26.” 
Bill’s Glad Farms, Inc. 
“Spring, 1930. Special offering. Peonies, iris, flower and vegetable 
seeds.” 
Boyd Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 
Spring catalogue. 
Collier-Young, Mrs. C. M. (8 Broadway, Stoneham, Mass.) 
“Sunset View Gladiolus Gardens.” 
Continental Nurseries. (Franklin, Mass.) 
“Growers and dealers. High grade nursery stock. Evergreens 
a specialty.” 
Crow, J. W., Ltd. (Simcoe, Ontario, Canada.) 
“1930. 6th annual catalogue. Gladiolus, hardy lilies, irises.” 
Dykes, Mrs. W. R. (Bobbingcourt, Pyle Hill, Mayford, Woking, 
ae an land.) 
“1930. ykes irises.” 
Eddie and  Ganecell (Bellingham, Washington.) 
“Alpines and roses, Japanese irises.” 
Fowler, George G. (North Main St., Franklin, N. H.) 
“Gladhaven Bulb and Flower Farm. Gladiolus, lilies, iris, tulips, 
daffodils. Price list, 1930.” 
G. Ghose & Co. (Town-End, Darjeeling, India.) 
“Orchids, liliums, and seeds of hardy Himalayan plants.” 
Graetz, Hugo. (K6ln-Lindenthal, Diirener Strasse 188, Germany.) 
“Gladiolen und dahlien-grosskulturen.” 
Gray & Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) 
“Hardy plants for New England gardens, 1930.” 


Hicks Nurseries. (Westbury, N. Y.) 
“Home landscapes.” 

Holland-American Tulip Co. (Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J.) 
“Holland’s finest tulips.” 

Hunter, Mr. George W. (R. F. D. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich.) 

(Gladiolus catalogue) 

Indian Spring Farms, Inc. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 

“Peonies, irises, gladiolus.” 

Kellogg, Mrs. L. W. (60 No. Main Street, West Hartford, Conn.) 
“Trises that are growing over the garden wall.” 1930. 
Kelsey, Harlan P. (Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Boxford, Mass.) 

1930 catalogue. 

Lexington Gardens, Inc. (93 Hancock St., Lexington, Mass.) 
“Spring 1930. First list of uncommon plants that you should try.” 

Transplanting Simplified 

HEN plants, particularly the ones that are most difficult 

to transplant, are being set out, it is often difficult to 
be sure that roots are not being crowded or unduly twisted 
and bent. To avoid this uncertainty, the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College suggests that a cone-shaped mound be built in 
the center of the hole in which the plant is to be set. The 
top of this mound should be as high as the root crown is to 
be. The plant should be placed on this mound, with the 
roots spread around the sides of it before the hole is filled 
with the top soil. Fine roots may be arranged as desired to 
prevent them from being wadded together. 

When a number of plants are being set, such as raspberries, 
or even large tomato plants, the method of planting behind 
a shovel will often be found useful for its speed. The soil 
must be rather loose, as it should be anyway. Mark off the 
row before planting; then insert a shovel with the blade 
perpendicular, and bend the handle forward. Hold a plant in 
the space behind the shovel blade while the shovel is lifted 
out of the soil. This method digs and fills the hole in one 


operation, in which one becomes proficient with a little 
practice. 
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A Hardy Gladiolus 


The species Gladiolus Communis 


The past winter, this dainty little Glad 
withstood a week of eight degrees below 
zero, in the field, with absolutely no pro- 
tection. If left undisturbed for several 
years, it forms large blooming clumps that 
are mighty spectacular. 


It blooms in June and is unexcelled for 
rock gardens. The color is rich mauve or 
deep lavender with a cream colored tongue 
on each of the three lower petals. Fre- 
quently five or more blossoms open at one 
time. 

The s upPly is quite limited. Order early 
to avoid disappointment. Delivery is made 


made in late August, which is the time to 
plant this unusual and beautiful Glad. 


Blooming size bulbs $1.00 each; $10.00 


per dozen and not more than one dozen to 
any one person. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
Dr. B. R. Bags, Prop. 





Come out to Natick next month and see 
the fine new Irises that will be in bloom 
from June first on to the first of July. 


Here are some of the beauties that will 
bloom this year—Baldwin, Blue Velvet, 
Fragonard, Grace Sturtevant, Dolly 
Madison, Euphemia, Frieda Mohr, 
Purissima, Indian Chief, Gabriel, Sir 
Michael, Los Angeles, Melchoir, W. R. 
Dykes and 25 other novelties compris- 
ing upwards of around 400 MODERN 
varieties. 

Descriptive Catalog with map directing you 
to my gardens now ready. Only 15 minutes 
from the gardens of Thos. F. Donahue and 
the Glen Road Iris Gardens. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 


L. Merton Gace 


NATICK, MASS. 





a 


PEONY =< IRI 


1 Marvelous Peonies. Assorted B woege of 
White, Pink and Red. All Labeled. 
Catalog value $17.50 — Sale Price 
Beautiful Irises. Assorted tints, with 1 $2 
French $1 variety. Labeled. Sale price 
All P. P. Prepaid—Catalog on Request 
C. F. Wassenberg Peony & Iris Farms 
Van Wert, Ohio 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











FINE IRISES 


Collection No. 3—$5.00 Prepaid 
Amber, Pioneer, Don Quixote, Mary Gibson, 
Wedgewood, Santa Barbara, Ann Page, S. Autis- 
sier, Soledad. 

Collection No. 4—-$7.50 Prepaid 
Romola, Souv. d'L. Michaud, Mrs. Marian Cran, 
Aphrodite, R. W. Wallace, Evadne, Argynnis, 
Ramona. ‘ 

Collection No. 5—$10.00 Prepaid 
Bruno, Frieda Mohr, Germain Perthuis, L’ Aiglon, 
Majestic, Primrose, Ariel, Conquistador. 

Collection No. 6—$12.50 Prepaid 
Purissima, Sensation, Coppersmith, Dominion, 
Mme. Durrand, Valencia, Gold Imperial, Tenebrae, 

July and August Delivery 
Send for Complete List 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754 45th Ave., Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 
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Punicaimmne 


Boston Florists 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 


























VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 
The loveliest viola in existence 
$3.50 a dozen—$25 for 100 

AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 














EVERYTHING LOVELY 


FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN 


OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 
Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Centre, 


Send for 1930 Catalog | 


Massachusetts 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 








EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Enjoy these “flapper pansies” all summer 
long, at camp or at home. Fine little plants 
from small pots, ready now. $1.50 for 10 
postpaid, more at ten cents each. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 
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Gable of (ontents 


Late June Work 
Horticultural News-Letter 


Choosing Tulips for Next Year’s Beds 
Growing the Coral Lily From Seed 


White Grubs, Alias May Beetles, Alias June Bugs. . 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener. ... . 


Plant Clinic in Boston 


Federal Protection for New Plants 


New Bulbs From the Orient 


Flower Shows for the Small Community 


Stocks for Late Fall Blooms 
Ambrosia as a Garden Plant 


Starting the Seeds of Perennials .............. 


Do Sempervivums Require Lime? 
Essential Garden Implements 

Australian Roses at Breeze Hill 
Jasminum in the North 
Garden Club Activities 

The Old-Fashioned Mezereon 
Continuous Bloom in the Garden 
Early Bulbs in Canada 
A Summer Bulb for the South 
How to Eradicate Poison Ivy 


The Shooting Star in New Jersey ..... 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
The Pale Corydalis .. 
Treatment of Rusty Evergreens 
Coming Events 
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NOW Is the Time to Order IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
I assure you that you will get 
GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 


send a trial order to the undersigned. 


ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


100 Iris—at 


169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


| 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” | 














“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries | 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service | 











ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 


FOR 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas,Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 


insects. 
thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street 


It is injected under pressure to give deep and 


Boston, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 
* 





367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
| varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








‘| ORCHIDS 


| | Inspection of our wonderful stock 
| is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


| Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
| Phone 33 











| BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 


| especially Red Pine 
| H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 





For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass’n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





A NEW LAWN TOOL 


For broadcasting 
lawn seeds and plant 
foods of all kinds 
including sulphate 
of ammonia, arsenate 
of lead, and similar 
materials to develop 
and maintain vel- 
vety lawns. 
The Thompson Spreader 

| Does away with messy, laborious and unnecessary 
| hand operation. Spreads accurately and uniformly 
| 
| 








in any rate required. No bunching and burning of 
turf. Saves material and labor. 

Write today for illustrated folder 

0. E. THOMPSON & SONS 


| 510 River Blvd. Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















Is your love 
of flowers and plants 
broad enough to in- 


clude all varieties ? 





Then Why Don’t You Grow 
Things From All Climes? 
You Can, of Course, in 
a KING 


It’s pretty hard to get very 
far with floriculture as a 
hobby if you’re forced to de- 
pend upon the weather. In- 
deed, a good many enthusiasts 
say it’s impossible — and 
they’ve found a way to out- 
wit the seasons! In a King 
Greenhouse. 


A Tropical Garden 
Under the sheltering glass of 
a King, it’s like a tropical 
garden: warm and humid. 
You can grow plants from 
anywhere in such an environ- 
ment. Seasons mean nothing. 
Your garden is permanent; 
your home is supplied with 
fresh flowers the whole year 
’round. 


A Practical Unit 
Your King Greenhouse (or 
Lean-to) can be put to a 
number of uses. Besides its 
primary function as a place 
to grow things, it can be 
equipped with “health glass” 
and used as a sun room for 
children and adults. It may 
also serve in the Spring as a 
starting house for outdoor 
plants. 


Kings are reasonably priced, 
attractively built to any 
specifications. Write 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
535 Wheatfield Street 
New York 


North Tonawanda 
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Late June Work 


(CONTINUE to sow the seeds of perennials, to have plants 
ready to move into the border by early Fall. (See page 297.) 


Cut off the old flower heads on lilacs, and break off those of 
rhododendrons without removing any of the branches. 


Clean up the foliage of tulips and early flowering bulbs as 
soon as it turns brown. Order bulbs for Fall planting. (See 


page 291.) 


Transplant bearded irises when they have finished blooming, 
cutting the leaves back half way, shortening the roots and di- 
viding the clumps into pieces with two or three shoots on each. 
Keep all garden irises well watered at this season. 


Clip the tops of alyssum, forget-me-not and helianthemum 
plants when the flowers have faded, to insure a second bloom. 
(See page 303.) 


If it is necessary to cut back the leaders of evergreen trees, 
the work should be done at this season when the wood is soft, 
green and watery. Leave at least an inch to give an opportunity 
for the setting of a new bud. Do not cut the tops of evergreen 
hedges until they reach the desired height. 


Final plantings of gladioli, tuberoses and dahlias should be 
made before the end of the month. 


The following annuals make good potted plants for porch 
or terrace decoration: petunias, salpiglossis, Drummond's phlox, 
annual larkspur, snapdragons, Arctotis grandis, heliotrope, 
mignonette and stocks; but they must receive more or less fre- 
quent applications of plant food and be watered faithfully 
throughout the Summer. 


Fuchsias are among the few flowering plants that will bloom 
in the shade. 


Do not neglect to spray delphiniums and hollyhocks with 
Bordeaux mixture every ten days during the growing season. 


Plants with lice on them should be sprayed with a nicotine 
preparation as soon as they become infested. 


Currant worms can be killed with hellebore. 


Spray grape vines with ammoniacal copper carbonate solution 
or potassium sulphide for mildew and black rot; spray or dust 
them with arsenate of lead to kill the little worm found in the 
curled up leaves. 


Dust the young plants of melons, cucumbers and squashes 
with arsenate of lead and lime, or with tobacco dust, to keep 
away the striped beetle and the flea beetle. 


Spray evergreens with a solution of lime-sulphur to prevent 
the appearance of the red spider during hot weather. (See 
page 306.) 


Thin apples, peaches and plums, leaving only perfect speci- 
mens that do not touch each other. 


Sow the following vegetables: Chinese cabbage, kale, corn, 
beans, New Zealand spinach, Winter turnips and beets, car- 
rots, kohlrabi, pumpkins and squashes. Replace tomatoes de- 
stroyed by cutworms. Set out celery plants in rich soil where 
water can be applied freely. 
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Comeand get them, they are not expensive 


Walpole Street 
20 miles from Boston — Select your plants 


Ready Now 


This Year 
Delphinium Plants 
Old-fashioned Clove Pinks 
Scotch Sea Pinks, Sweet William 
Small Evergreen Trees 


Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard 
Siberian and Japanese Irises 


“SUNNYMEDE” GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 





Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO 





Visitors Welcomed 








QUALITY BULBS 


Prices Much Lower 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 


HOLLAND 





' tables and does not mar their 


| delicate flowers or foliage. 


| and does not clog the nozzle of the 
| sprayer. 
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JUNE 15, 


Rid YourGarden 


aoehiy sorely 
4 IA 4 
Pleasaittly, J 
Economically. 


Small gardens, such as the ma- 
jority of home gardens are, maybe 4 
kept free from insects throughout — 
the season with a quarter pint of “4 


za, RED ARROW...) 
INSECT SPRAY 


‘ ’ 
(PYRETHRUM SDAP) Ni 


A quarter-pint can will make 
more than thirty gallons of insect 
spray, effective against both chew- 
ing and sucking insects. Larger 
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cans may be needed for larger \f4 
places. ey 


RED ARROW is recommended 
for Plant Lice or Aphids, Rose | 
Bugs, Japanese Beetles, Leaf Hop- 
pers, Thrips, Red Spiders, Cut 
Worms, Squash Bugs, Tomato 
Worms, Mexican Bean Beetles, 4 
Cabbage Bugs, Army Worms, Box i 
Mites, Caterpillars, Ants and other 
insects and worms. 


Most Effective— 4 
Non-Poisonous 


RED ARROW is SAFE—harm- % 
less to children and pets, birds and 
livestock. Safe on fruits and vege- 
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appearance. 


: y\! 
Does not stain or burn the most A 


(*)) 
} 
Pleasant to use. It is \Qy 
approved by foremost insect spe- yy 
cialists (entomologists) and is suc- 
cessfully used by thousands of 
gardeners and florists. 





RED ARROW spreads evenly 


Sold by seedsmen and dealers Kg 
in garden supplies. Quarter-pint, RM 
$1; Halt-pint, $1.75; Quart, $6; Gal- \ 
on, $20. Trial size 35 cts., makes 30 
quarts spray material. Shipped pre- 
paid at these prices if your dealer J 


cannot supply. \ 
« er 
FRE Write for literature based on 1 
ee the recent experience of author- Wi 


ities on insect control. 


McCORMICK & CO. Inc. 
719 McCormick Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Bugs and Worms 


Destroy Your 
GARDEN 











